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Howard Stein has long been one of the most 
astute and trenchant observers of the Amer- 
ican cultural scene from a perspective in- 
formed by both cultural anthropology and 
psychoanalysis. If he is less well known than 
he deserves to be, this is in part because like 
anyone with a message that addresses the 
disavowed motives underlying contemporary 
social and cultural phenomena, he tells 
people precisely what they don’t want to 
hear. But he occupies a unique and vital place 
on the current horizon, precisely because, 
like a voice crying out in the wilderness (in 
this case, from the heartland, Oklahoma 
City, where he is a Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Family and Preventative Medicine at 
the University of Oklahoma Health Sciences 
Center), he so persistently draws our atten- 
tion back to the dynamics that drive our 
actions and compel us to try to shield 
ourselves from direct knowledge of what 
we are up to. He writes from a position 
informed by tireless immersion as a partici- 
pant-observer — with a greater-than-usual 
emphasis on the “participant” part — in the 
cultural processes and traumas that have 
scarred and shaped the psyche of America, 
especially Red State America, over the past 
couple of decades. Not only an academic 
scholar, he is a committed activist and public 
intellectual deeply engaged in the community 
life around him, whose writings bear the 
mark of lived experience with and involve- 
ment in the issues about which he writes. 


Beneath the Crust of Culture is a collec- 
tion of essays covering an array of subjects 
bound to interest anyone trying to make 
sense of contemporary American cultural 
phenomena, from the aftermath of 9/11 to 
matters in which Stein’s more direct involve- 
ment gives him particular authority to speak, 
such as the Oklahoma City bombing of 
1995, the execution of its perpetrator, 
Timothy McVeigh, the Columbine High 
School massacre across the border in Color- 
ado, and, as a backdrop, the decades long 
juggernaut of downsizing, outsourcing, re- 
engineering, RIFing and other euphemisms 
for massive layoffs of employees in big 
corporations, not least in the very medical 
organizations in which Stein himself works. 

One of Stein’s most fundamental points in 
his approach to recent acute traumatic events 
such as 9/11, Columbine, or Oklahoma City 
is that they are punctuation marks, so to 
speak, standing out against an ever-present 
but rarely noticed background of chronic 
trauma resulting from the wholesale reorga- 
nization of American corporate life in a way 
that breaks with the old covenants of what 
David Harvey (1989) dubbed “Fordism”, 
understandings that bound employers and 
workers in a pact ensuring a degree of mutual 
loyalty. The new corporate climate has sought 
maximum financial gain at the expense of any 
social contract with employees, leaving vast 
swaths of the population vulnerable to 
becoming “disposable”. The resultant anxi- 
eties and humiliations are widely experienced 
but only weakly conceptualized or expressed 
in ordinary cultural discourse. 

For Stein, this socio-economic phenomenon 
is a form of real but unrecognized violence that 
forms the unconscious context within which 
more dramatic and visible acts of violence take 
on their cultural meaning in collective fantasy. 
Stein presents data from the rhetoric of 
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downsizing and outsourcing (much of which 
he has either directly experienced or collected 
as an ethnographer), which he persuasively 
argues employs metaphorical references to 
violence and genocide, so that, as he writes, 


The 
cannot be openly spoken are overwhel- 
mingly felt. RIFing [RIF=“Reduction In 
Force”] and reengineering are rituals of 


sadism and _ brutalization that 


degradation and dehumanization in the 
guise of reality-based, and thereby 
necessary, business practices. Bloodless 
massacres are experienced as massacres 
nonetheless. (p 40) 


So we shouldn’t be too surprised if victims of 
this process themselves “go postal” from 
time to time in response, sometimes as 
“delegates” of the society at large. The 
passage just cited, for example, is taken 
from the Chapter on Columbine, called 
“Disposable Youth”, in which Stein argues 
that the father of one of the perpetrators of 
the high school massacre had been laid off, 
and it is at least plausible that the son was 
unconsciously trying to reverse the roles of 
victim and victimizer in a complex mix that 
involved his own Oedipal dynamics with the 
cultural fantasy of corporate massacre and 
the chronic trauma of humiliation inflicted 
on those affected by it. 

Stein’s argument becomes more convin- 
cing when one confronts the rhetoric actually 
used in downsizing. For example, among the 
quotations he cites from those responsible 
for downsizing are: “What do you think 
about what we’re doing? You don’t like it? 
BANG! [accompanied by a pantomimed 
pistol shot]” (p 38); and, “You are standing 
on a train station platform....You can get on 
the train that is going where I want to 
go....Or, you can get on the second train that 
is leaving the hospital” (p 39). 
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As Stein says, it is not “wild analysis” to 
see in these examples references to point 
blank executions and Holocaust-like depor- 
tations to annihilation. With this sort of 
rhetoric as a background, it is no wonder 
that violent fantasies, sometimes resulting in 
real violence, proliferate. 

A further point that Stein makes repeat- 
edly and effectively is that in a fantasy 
situation defined as one with “winners” 
and “losers”, group identity that enhances 
self-esteem has to be achieved through 
winning. The result is a process in group 
formation whereby an enemy must be 
posited over whom one can “win”. Psycho- 
logically, the enemy represents disavowed 
weak, negative, or rebellious aspects of the 
group members themselves. This process 
becomes still more toxic when a group 
experiences intolerable humiliation. In order 
to regain self-esteem, the fantasy requires 
that an internal weakness and _ badness 
implicated in the humiliation be externalized 
and then trounced in the form of some 
“Other”. For Stein, the American response to 
9/11 has been a classical instantiation of this 
dynamic process. The attack on the Towers 
was intended, and unconsciously clearly 
understood, as a castrating assault on Amer- 
ica. The cultural response has been - 
predictably — to inflict defeat and humilia- 
tion on someone (Saddam) who was already 
demonized in the popular media and so 
readily available as a scapegoat, not to 
mention much easier to find and punish than 
the actual perpetrator of the crime (and 
whose name, by a weird coincidence, con- 
tains a punning reference to the sexual act 
that is at the core of the fantasy that stirs up 
so much shame and anxiety). The corollary is 
that those on “our side” opposing the 
aggressive response are themselves vilified 
as either unmanly or disloyal or both. (Karl 
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Rove’s recent remarks about the difference 
between the conservative and the liberal 
response to 9/11, whereby the former called 
for war while the latter suggested judicial 
redress or — Heaven forbid! — therapy, is a 
perfect encapsulation of the fantasy.) 

A further dynamic dimension of the 
formation of what Stein, following Weston 
LaBarre (1972), calls “ghost dances” —- 
efforts to undo humiliating traumas that 
injure group identity and its symbols by 
reasserting “traditional” values with in- 
creased if unrealistic vigor — is the failure to 
mourn loss. In mourning, one faces, over 
great resistance, the sad reality that some- 
thing one was deeply attached to, in this case 
a viable national, ethnic, or religious identity, 
or a symbol of it, has been lost or damaged 
irrevocably, and that there is in fact nothing 
one can do about it. One common response 
to the necessity of doing this is, however, 
defensive denial of the reality of the loss, in a 
reaction that instead proclaims that a re- 
invigorated adherence to the values that 
supposedly sustained the lost way of life will 
somehow bring back the old days. This is 
what presumably motivates the jihadists and 
it is now in turn motivating us. It also 
explains the phenomenon noted by Thomas 
Frank in his book What’s the Matter with 
Kansas? (2004), whereby victims of humi- 
liating downsizings just across the border 
from Stein’s Oklahoma don’t react in their 
real economic interest as their fiery radical 
forbears once did, but instead go out and 
vote for massive tax breaks for the very 
corporations that did them in. Recognizing 
what was really happening would, it ap- 
pears, be just too painful and would require 
too much psychological work. 

A final aspect of Stein’s thought that 
merits mention here is his insistence that 
those professionals charged with responding 


to trauma must avoid relying more on 
formulas and theories than on the human 
realities right in front of them. He empha- 
sizes repeatedly the tendency of good ideas 
to turn into dogmas that substitute for 
spontaneous experience and real openness 
to those one is trying to help. For this reason, 
many of Stein’s essays produce a list of 
questions just when one would expect a set 
of answers or interpretations. This can be 
disconcerting, and sometimes it is indeed a 
cop out; but at its best the strategy forces us 
to realize that we are being invited to think 
for ourselves, not to imbibe pat answers that 
can then become defenses against the over- 
coming of resistances to the painful task of 
facing loss and suffering in ourselves and in 
others. Here, Stein’s thought develops ideas 
presented in Georges Devereux’s seminal 
book From Anxiety to Method in the 
Behavioral Sciences (1967). 

Not all the essays in Beneath the Crust of 
Culture are of the same level of complexity 
and subtlety, and the writing style often is 
somewhat unfocused. However, overall, 
Stein’s basic themes come through well 
enough. Readers who immerse themselves 
in the book in an open spirit will encounter a 
stimulating and disturbing view of the 
contemporary American cultural scene. 
While Stein points to distressing trends 
powered by strong unconscious motives 
and fantasies, he also offers the sober 
consolation that comes from insight and 
understanding. 
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The task of writing an introduction to the 
work of Slavoj Zizek brings with it a unique 
set of challenges. One such challenge lies in 
the fact that Zizek is a thinker less concerned 
with devising an original set of concepts than 
toying with an elusive Hegelian—Marxist— 
Lacanian assemblage of ideas. As such, it is 
often less an introduction to Zizek that we 
need than an introduction to the formidable 
edifice of ideas that forms the foundation of 
his various critical speculations. That said, 
there has been no shortage of ostensibly 
“critical” introductions to Zizek. At least 
two have preceded Parker’s treatment; these 
titles provide the immediate benchmarks 
against which his text should be assessed. 
Kay’s (2003) Zizek: A Critical Introduc- 
tion succeeds admirably in connecting 
Zizek’s cultural and political criticism to 
the vocabulary of Lacanian psychoanalysis, 
and manages to do so without surrendering 
the complexity of the material. Her con- 
sideration of Zizek’s politics is, unfortu- 
nately, toothless by comparison. Slavoj 
Zizek by Tony Myers (2003) provides the 
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quick-fix: a succession of rapid illuminations 
that helps one grasp Zizek in a series of 
“eureka” moments which, alas, dissipate all 
too quickly in the lack of a more sustained 
engagement. 

The first obvious difference between Par- 
ker’s text and these two earlier books is that 
Parker provides a thorough historical con- 
textualization — in the form of a discussion of 
the rise and decomposition of the Yugoslav 
state — of the conditions of (im)possibility 
from which Zizek’s thought emerges. (In 
speaking of “conditions of impossibility” 
Parker intends to draw our attention to the 
fact that concepts are sometimes utilized 
precisely so as to render points of apparent 
historical impossibility comprehensible.) The 
problem with this attempt at contextualiza- 
tion is twofold. The compression of analysis 
required to put Zizek’s political thought in 
dialogue with the formation of Slovenia is, 
firstly, difficult to adequately accommodate in 
25 pages. Secondly, the historical contexts 
that feature as the backcloth of Zizek’s 
theorizing are sometimes described with 
reference to psychoanalytic motifs (repres- 
sion, the symptom), a fact that detracts 
somewhat from the objective of contextualiz- 
ing theory. Although Parker is clearly aware 
of relevant debates in this respect — charges of 
the wunder-contextualization of theory vs 
charges of the under-theorization of context 


